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PRODUCTION OF "ORLON" ACRYLIC FIBER CONTINUOUS 
FILAMENT YARN BEGINS A’ EN, SOUTH CAROLINA 





"Orlon" acrylic fiber in the form of continuous filament yarn is 
now in production at the Camden, South Carolina, plant of the Du Pont Compan 
"Orlon" is Du Pont's newest synthetic 


Construction 


on is now underway on separate unit at Camden to manufac- 
in staple form. In the mea >, researchon the stapl 


ture "Orlon" 1 t e process is 
being increased from a laboratory-sca] peration to a pilot-plant ope 


peration at 
Waynesboro, Virginia. 


The origin of "Orlon" goes > the discovery in the laboratories 
of the Du Pont mpany that polyacrylo ile was soluble in certain organic 
solvents, producing concentrated solutions that could be spun on conventional 
yarn-spinning systems. 


When the plant at Camden went into operation, Du Pont had invested 
more than eight years of intensive researc! d development work and an esti- 
mated $22,000,000 in "Orlon". The first u has a rated capacity of approxi- 


of yarn a year. 


Excéllently 
iber has outstanding resistance to sunlight, is quick-drying, 
recovers rapidly from wrinkling, and holds its shape when 
uately ! set in finished textile articles. It is the 

3 outdoor exposure - natural or 


ly heavy yarns for industrial uses 
filter fabrics, mine belting, 


ulation. 


Manufacturers have made excellent progress in developing fabrics for 
apparel and domestic uses. Among these, which may be expected to appear on the 
market in gradually increasing quantities, are awnings, garden furniture, beach 
chairs and umbrellas, yacht sails, raincoats, marquisette curtains, and a vari- 
ety of men's and women's garments in satin, taffeta, twill, and louisine weaves. 
Wool-like fabrics of “Orlon" will not appear on the market in any quantity until 
completion of the staple unit in Camden in 





"Orlon" Previously Known as "Fiber A" 


The Camden 


General Man- 


ager of the Du Pont Company's the company 
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from 1902 until 1949 and was an official of the organization which launched the 


company's textile fibers operations at Buffalo, New York, in 
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the site for the May Plant, a tract of approximately 
April 9, 1948. The trade-mark "Orlon" acrylic fib- 
1948, for tl oduct which had been known as 


uU 
u 


measures approximately 300 by 600 feet. Construc- 
and jumbo brick exterior walls. Interior walis are 
lining materials. 


tistical basis, the roof covers an area of 200,000 square 
The ant floor area, including the five-story chemical 

ghteen hundred tons of structural steel, the equivalent 

ordinary brick and 200,000 tile, and 500 carloads of 


ne went into the construction. 


How New Fiber Is Manufactured 





erials are received principally by rail and are stored ina 
tank farm to the southof the manufacturing areas. Frymthere, the materials are 
piped into the chemical building for processing through a complication of intri- 


cate steps and operations. 


ial liquid form, the acrylonitrile is known as a monomer, 
: A 
_ 


sol polymeric form. Then it is dissolved into a 
hrough the tiny holies of tl 3 it appears 


of filaments. 


are twisted together to form yarn and at the same time 
lly t rient the molecular structure of every tiny fib- 
he ) i dried, placed on shipping bobbins, inspected, pack- 
aged, and is ready for shipment to knitters and weavers throughout the textile 
industry. Du Pont pr es no fabrics or finished textile products. 


Latest Safety Equipment Installed 


Vv Pp 


any has built into the May Plant the latest in safe- 
all types of process and industrial hazards to 
. Pp 
ing conditions for employees. 


persons are required to operate the first unit of 
ple will be employed in the new staple plant. It 

by 1,000 feet of single and multiple-story con- 
will follow the pattern of the yarn plant. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT OF ALL FRESH CRANBERRIES NOW 
IN TRANSPARENT CELLOPHANE BAG a OR CARTONS 
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LOGICAL TIME TO TREAT SMALL GRAIN AND FLAX SEED IS 
SAME TIME THEY CLEANED IN WINTER, SAYS IOWA STATE 





The logical time to treat seed of small grain and flax is in the win- 
ter, when they are being cleaned. This is a recommendation of Arden F. Sherf, 
extension plant pathologist at Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa. 


On the basis of many tests, Mr. Sherf recommends "Ceresan" seed dis- 
infectant for these seed. 


For years Iowa State and other colleges have been recommending seed 
treatment as a standard practice for controlling disease and improving germina- 
tion and stands. It is now also telling farmers that the best time to treat the 
seed is in the winter. 


Mr. Sherf said that oat yield tests show that treating seed has in- 
reased yields on an average of three bushels an acre. The three-bushel figure 
the average increase obtained in more than 10,000 comparisons made by Iowa 

ate College since seed treating became a recommended practice. 


Cc 
is 
St 


Seed Treating Improves Stand 





The reason for higher yields is that treating produces better stands 
and protects the stand from some plant diseases. Chemicals applied uniformly on 
seed protect it from rotting organisms during the critical period of germination. 
They also protect plants from diseases, such as smuts carried on the seed, which 
cause trouble later on. 


For oats, barley and wheat, Mr. Sherf recommends treatment with 
"Ceresan" seed disinfectant at the rate of one-half ounce per bushel. 


Amount to Use for Flax 





Recommended treatment for flax is one ounce of "Ceresan" per bushel 
for brown seeded varieties and one and a half ounce per bushel for golden seeded 
varieties. 


Mr. Sherf recommends treating only as much grain as will be needed 
for seed. Chemically treated grain should not be fed to livestock inany amounts 
because of danger of poisoning, Mr. Sherf cautions. 


He also advises against inhaling any of the dust while treating seed. 
Good ventilation and a dust mask can head off any irritation and unpleasant ef- 
fects that the chemical might cause, he said. 
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EFFICIENCY IN HARVESTING RICE ACHTEVED 


F 2,4-D IN NATION'S RICE BOWL STATES 





More ric¢ zreater efficiency in harvesting the crop, and less cost- 
ly drying operations are the predictions of agricultural experts for the na- 
tion's rice bowl Texas, and Arkansas as a result of increased use 
of chemical weed kil 


Used to a limited degree the past several years, 2,4-D applications 
to control weeds in rice fields are becoming almost a standard practice. 


Mexican weed, indigo, red root, lilies, tie vines 
and other weedy plants enables the crop to make its best growth for a top yield. 
At the same time mbines or binders are able to operate at greater speeds and 
get all ‘the grain from a clean, ripe crop free of green weeds, and the rice is 
found to dry faster: lue to freedom from wet, green weed seeds and pods. 


"Amine" Salt Recommended by Du Pont 





According to Edgar C. Tullis, U. S. Department of Agriculture plant 
pathologist of Beaumont, Texas, 2,4-D applications should be made during the 
period of four t ight weeks after emergence of the rice, using from a quarter- 
pound to a pound of acid equivalent per acre, depending on the age of the rice 
and the amount of active weed growth. 


" " 


Tullis points out, 
"the rice shoulc » drained, the fertilizer applied on either wet or dry soil 


and the irrigation w r replaced before the 2,4-D is used. This accomplishes 
a two-fold result. The weeds are certain to be in a receptive condition, and 
the crown of the : lan ¢ tected so that less root injury will be 
caused. Young rice plants can be severely injured and growth retarded for a 
month from too muc! 4-D or improper application.” 


ssing fertilizers are to be used, 
| 
4 


 - 


: e also warned not to apply 2,4-D when a breeze is 
blowing ward neighboring fields where sensitive crops such as cotton, sweet 
potatoes, and most co! vegetable crops are being grown. Drift of the weed 
killing chemica nt hese crops can cause them severe damage. 


warning, weed control specialists of the Du Pont 
Company recommend that al reating of rice fields be done with the "amine" 
salt of 2,4-D, which is much less likely to cause damage nearby crops than 
the more volatile ; D “esters.” The “amine” is in liquid form, can be pur- 
chased by the gall sontaining four pounds of acid equivalen and is less ex- 
pensive than the ster" formulations. 
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NEW FORMULATION FOR "DELSTEROL" D-ACTIVATED ANIMAL 


STEROL PERMITS MORE ACCURATE DISPERSION IN MASHES 





Du Pont's “Delsterol" D-activated animal sterol is now being offered 
in a new carrier and with a higher vitamin potency that means lower use cost. 
The new formulation provides 4,000 D units per gram, double the concentration of 
the familiar 2,000-D "Delsterol", which is still available. 

Refined corn meal of an improved type is the new carrier which is 
used for both 2,000-D and 4,000-D "Delsterol." The harder granules and more uni- 
form particle size make possible greater precision in accurately dispersing it. 
This eliminates any tendency of the carrier to cake. 

Like 2,000-D, the new formulation is used in several ways to fortify 
mashes. It may be placed directly in the feed mixer with other food elements, 
or it may be mixed with middlings, shorts, or other organic feed material before 
the final mixing. Or, it may, as preferred by some mills, be made into a D pre- 
mix with other organic feed ingredients, excluding mineral elements. 

Du Pont "Delsterol" was developed to provide the specific nutritional 
element needed to fortify poultry feeds with the indispensable anti-rachitic 
factor. Produced under carefully controlled conditions, it is exceptionally 
stable and always uniform in Vitamin D potency. It is highly concentrated and 
more economical, mixes into feeds with ease and complete accuracy. 

The new 4,000-D and 2,000-D formulations assure more uniform and 
thorough distribution of the vitamin throughout the feed, so flocks get enough 
vitamin D for normal growth and sound bone development in chicks. This contribu- 
tes to satisfactory egg yields from layers; good hatchability; and also helps 


maintain health, vigor, and livability. 
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RESEARCH ALWAYS GOES ON 
indamental of Du Pont's research policy that it must 


go on in spite ‘ ups and downs of business. Both neoprene and nylon were 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE RESEARCH IN 


ENGINEERING AWARDED FOR YEAR 1950-1951 





The rd of 76 post-graduate and post-doctoral fellowships to 47 
universities for the 1950-51 academic year has been announced by the Du Pont 
Company. An authorization of $224,000 was provided for the awards. 


fellowships is a continuation of the company's 
plan, originated in 1918, to encourage graduate research in chemistry. It has 


since been expanded to include the fields of physics, metallurgy, 


-) 


av 


It is ected that the program will help maintain the flow of tech- 
> r 


nically trained men and women into teaching and research work at universities 
and into technical positions in industry. 


versities Select Problems to Work on 


The selection of candidates for the fellowships and the choice of 
problems on which they are to work are, as in the past, left to the universities 
which receive the awards. Individuals are under no obligation with respect to 
employment after completing work under this plan. 
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person or $1,800 for a married person, together with an award of $1,000 to the 
university, for the next academic year. Each of the post-doctoral fellowships 
provides $3,000 for the : pient and a grant of $1,500 to the university. 


\Ost-graduate fellowships to be awarded, 45 are 


ng, 5 in mechanical engineering, 3 


ellowships are for work in chemistry. 
sntive to individuals who wish to enter 
who prefer to remain in academic worl 
ositions on graduate faculties. 
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TESTS PROVE SANITATION AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN GOOD FLY CONTROL 








The importance of good sanitation in obtaining effective fly 
control in dairy barns has been demonstrated once again by recent practi- 
cal tests conducted in Texas by entomologists of Du Pont's San Antonio 
Field Station. In these tests, many barns were sprayed with recommended 
dosages of methoxychlor, which is one of the few residual insecticides rec- 
ommended by the U.S.D.A. for use on dairy barns. Periodic checks were made 
to determine the fly population in the barns and to measure the actual ef- 
fectiveness of the insecticide deposits on the various barn surfaces. Pos- 
sible resistance of the flies to methoxychlor was also checked. In no case 
were resistant flies found. 


In all barns where good sanitation was practiced before and dur- 
ing the test period, effective fly control was maintained for more than 
two months. The clean surroundings on these farms represent an important 
factor in the effective fly control demonstrated. 


In barns surrounded by conditions conducive to fly breeding, 
practical control of flies had ceased after about six to eight weeks. This 
early failure occurred even though the insecticide deposits on the walls 
still retained good killing action. In these cases, poor sanitation con- 
ditions allowed flies to breed rapidly and made more difficult the job the 
insecticide was called upon to do. It was noticed that many of the favorite 
resting places of flies in these barns were covered with feed dust and fly 
excrement, which obviously rendered the insecticide deposit ineffective. 
The build-up of fly excrement was particularly noticeable in unscreened 
barns surrounded by intensified fly breeding conditions. 


Once more it is clearly emphasized by these tests that it is im- 
portant to employ the best practical sanitation practices possible. Maxi- 
mum length of effectiveness of the residual insecticide used will be rea- 
lized when the insecticide is used in conjunction with such practices as 
removal of fly breeding conditions and screening of doors and windows. 
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CISIONS CONSTANTLY MADE ON FARM CONSTITUTE 
LE TRAINING FOR LEADE 





rming is a great “training for leadership” 
times," it was pointed out here 
o>f the country, attending the an- 
Future Farmers of America. 


Clark W. Davis, assistant general manager of Grasselli 
the Du Pont Company, at a luncheon honoring officers 
this national farm youth organization. 


sen from thousands of F. F. A. members throughout the 


is recognized as the No. 1 industry of America," Mr. 
arly greet you as fellow industrialists." 


nical Industry and Agriculture 
American agriculture, with less than 30% of the total 
Vv production job in the past decade, is nothing 
our families. We in the chemical industry, who 
this era of ‘chemical farming' are heartened 
laboratories and experimental farms busy look- 
tomorrow." 
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